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Flowers  and  foods  are  uppermost  in  our  correspondents'  minds  this  week,  and 
the  plant  scientists  and  food  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  "been  called  upon  for  the  replies.     The  first  question  may  possibly  result  in 
a  more  charming  countryside  for  many  of  you  who  like  to  get  out  in  the  family  car 
when  the  weather  warms  up.     This  writer  says: 

"We  would  like  to  plant  some  bright  colored  flowers  along  the  roadside  on 
the  grassy  plot  outside  the  fence —  something  pleasant  for  the  passers-by  to  look 
at.     What  do  you  suggest?    Nothing  that's  hard  to  take  cere  of." 

What  you  plant  naturally  depends  on  where  you  live  and  the  plants  that  do 
well  locally,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Again,  your  county  or  state 
highway  commission  may  have  made  rules  regarding  visibility  and  fire  hazards.  The 
entire  road  ought  to  be  visible  to  motorists  for  a  certain  distance,  and  property 
owners  are  often-  and  rightly-  forbidden  to  plant  shrubs  or  bushes  near  enough  to 
the  roadway  to  interfere  with  the  clear  vision  of  automobile  drivers. 

Roadside  fires  that  spread  for  long  distances  are  often  caused  by  cigarettes 
thrown  out  of  passing  cars  into. dry  plant  trash  near  the  road.     So  some  highway 
commissions  do  not  allow  people  to  plant  anything  that  dies  down  and  becomes  a 
fire  hazard  after  blooming  is  over. 

In  general,  if  you  wish  to  plant  flowering  shrubs,   set  them  well  back  from 
the  roadway.     Closer  to  the  pavement  you  can  plant  flowers  that  do  not  grow  ever 
2  feet  tall.     Some  of  the  most  attractive  low-growing  flowering  annuals  which  do 


well  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  are  petunias,  coreopsis,  corn  flowers, 
larkspur,  zinnias,  and  climbing  roses  of  whatever  variety  does  best  where  you  live. 
Orange  and  crimson  gaillardias  are  very  easy  to  grow  if  sown  as  soon  as  freezing 
is  past.     They  continue  to  "bloom  profusely  over  a  long  period  until  late  in  the 
fall.     They  do  well  in  dry  sandy  soils  near  the  seashore  and  in  the  Great  Plains. 
Cosmos  bloom  abundantly  in  the  fall. 

It's  too  late  for  bulbs  now,  but  possibly  in  the  fall  you  will  want  to  start 
some  iris  or  daffodil  bulbs,  or  some  day  lilies,  for  blooming  next  spring. 

You'll  do  well  to  consult  your  county  extension  agent  or  the  members  of  your 
garden  club,  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  any  of  these  flowers  for  your  region. 

Next  is  another  question  about  fats —  you  may  remember  we  had  a  number  of 
them  a  short  time  ago.  "Can  you  substitute  one  kind  of  fat  for  another,  measure 
for  measure?" 

No,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, —  at  least  not  in  some  cases.  For 
some  fats,  such  as  butter  and  oleomargarine ,  have  w^ter  in  them.    Other  fa.ts, 
such  as  some  of  the  hydrogenated  fats,  have  a  harmless  gas  added  to  them.  Lard 
and  vegetable  oils  are  100-percent  fat. 

So,  naturally,  a  cupful  of  butter  or  oleomargarine, —  or  a  cupful  of 
hydrogenated  fat, —  will  not  equal  a  cupful  of  lard  or  vegetable  oil.    Here  are 
four  examples  of  substitutions  of  different  fats  for  each  other,  that  may  help  you. 

Suppose  you  have  a  recipe  that  calls  for  a  cupful  of  butter  or  oleomargarine, 
—  and  you  want  to  use  l^rd  or  one  of  the  hydrogenated  fats  instead.     Then, — 
instead  of  using  the  one  cup  of  butter  or  oleomargarine,™  use  only  seven-eighths 
of  a  cup  of  lard,     Seven-eightbs  of  a  cup  is  just  two  tablespoons  less  th^n  a  whole 
cup. 

Or,  suppose  you  want  to  substitute  the  other  way  round.     If  the  recipe  calls 
for  lard  and  you  want  to  use  butter  or  oleomargarine  instead, —  then  you'll  use 
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more  hitter  or  oleomargarine.     That  is,  for  every  cupful  of  lard  called  for  in  the 
recipe,  you'll  use  1  cup,  plus  2  extra  tablespoons  of   hitter  or  oleomargarine. 

Another  substitution  you  might  want  to  make  some  time  is  to  use  a  hydro- 
genated  fat  for  lard.     To  do  this—  use  1  cup  plus  1-1/2  extra  tablespoons  of 
hydrogenated  fat  for  every  cupful  of  lard  called  for  in  the  recipe. 

As  far  as  hydrogenated  fats  and  butter  or  oleomargarine  are  concerned,  you 
can  substitute  these  measure  for  measure, 

Last  question:     "How  do  you  make  Hollandaise  sauce?    What  is  it  served  with, 
besides  fish?" 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  serve  Hollandaise  s^uce,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  now  that  eggs  are  getting  plentiful  and  low-priced.    And  Hollaadaiae 
sauce  is  more  than  just  a  delicious  garnish.     The  egg-yolks,  lemon  .juice,  and 
butter  in  Hollandaise  sauce  all  add  to  the  day's  supply  of  vitamins. 

As  to  foods  to  serve  Hollandaise  sauce  with,   it  is  excellent  with  vegetables 
like  broccoli,  cabbage,  or  asparagus .     And  if  you  want  a  delicious  egg  dish,  try 
"eggs  Benedict".     It  starts  with  poached  eggs  on  thin  slices  of  ham  or  cooked  Tiacon, 
on  toast,  with  Hollandaise  sauce  poured  over  all. 

The  ingredients  for  Hollandaise  s*?uce  are:     Four  egg-yolks,  2  tablespoons  of 
lemon  juice,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  a  quarter-teaspoon  of  salt,  a  d^sh  of  cayenne, 

and  a  fourth  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water.     (Shall  I  repeat  them?  Repeat) 

Divide  the  butter  into  three  portions.     Best  the  egg-yolks  ^nd  lemon  juiae 
together.    Add  one  piece  of  the  butter.     Cook  this  mixture  in  a  double  boiler  until 
it  begins  to  thicken,  stirring  constantly,  as  in  making  a  custard.     The  stirring  is 
important.    Now  take  the  sauce  off  the  stove,  add  a  second  piece  of  the  butter,  and 
stir  rapidly  until  it  is  melted  «nd  absorbed.     Then  add  the  remaining  butter,  and 
keep  on  stirring  until  the  mixture  is  completely  blended.     Add  the  seasonings,-  the 
salt  and  cayenne,-  and  then  the  boiling  water.     Return  the  s=uce  to  the  double  boil- 
er, and  stir  until  it  thickens.     This  sauce  has  to  be  made  at  the  last  minute  and 
served  warm  to  be  at  its  best. 

The  four  egg  whites  you'll  have  left  will  be  fine  for  a  fruit  whip  or  souffle 
for  dessert,  or  for  a  meringue  or  to  put  in  cake.    More  food  v^lue  for  everybody'. 
Other  food  questions  next  week. 
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